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This module is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) teaming packages foousing upon 
Specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary ahd post- 
secondary levels of instruction The moduleCare suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's* performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistariceoMeacher educators acting as 
resource persons Resource perionfe should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
th^e matenals ^ 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preserwcgand^ 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide varfety 
of individual needs and interests "The materials ate intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers Further informaftion about the ufe of the mod- 
ules m teacher educdt|on programs is contained in three re- 
fated documents Stud#fit Guide to Using Perfonmance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packaaes are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Prooram \o\ 
Professional Developpnent for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutuDns, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- ^ 
n^nt, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
trSning materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
arvJ post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recogrHtKHi for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
'Jamfs B HamiLton, Program Director. Robert E Norton, As- 



soci^tft Program* Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Ijois Har- 
nngton, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technioal Assistant, anrfjean Wlsen- 
baugh, Artist for their contributions to the finiil refinemertt of 
the matenals. Contributions made by former program staff to- 
ward develoj^mental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies uporf whjch these modules are 
based and also directed the curnculum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
prograrfi from 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all thos4^outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contnbuted so generously m various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the matenals were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocatiorial 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missoun-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
/materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Tempte 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
w^ performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out wilh assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and stu(4ents of Cen- 
tral Washington State College , Colorado State University. Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University. Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College at Buffalo. Temple University. 
University of Anzona, University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of-Morthern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh. University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the ^^atlOnal Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Bducation of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the matenals at 10 Sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F. Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College, 
Holland College? Temple ^Univ^rsity, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint 

Robert E Taylor 
/ Directpr*^ 
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The' Center for V^catioi 
increase the ability of div( 
organizations to solve 
individual career planni 
.JkJlfills Its mission by 
» Qerierating knowled 



;aT)ONAL EDOCATION 



il Educations mission ^is to 
se agencies, institutions, and 
cational problems relating to 
and preparation The Center 



through res^rCh 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating ir>dfviduai/program needs ancf outcolnes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting loader^hip development and traming 
programs 



AA 
VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineenng Center 
Athens. Georgia 30602 ' 

The American Association >or Vocational Instructfonal 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities. oolJeges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids^ ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Audiovisual equipment and materials are ver- 
satile tools'which can be used in a variety of ways 
and which can help ensure that your lessons will 
be more effective and interesting. The rfioiion pic- 
ture film Js an especially valuable audiovisual de- 
vice in terms of its ability to motiVate students 





There are a number of advantages to using films 
(1 ) a color motion picture can bring a slice of reality 
into the classroom by portraying actual movement 



of people and things, (2) a film can preserve for 
later review an e^ent which has occurred; (3) a film 
can make unavailable experiences available to 
students, (4) newer types of equipment — both 8 
mm and 16 mm cameras and projectors — are 
more portable, less expensive, and easier to oper- 
ate, -(5) with the n^wer equipment, teacher-mad^ 
and student-made films become more of a reality, 
and individual viewing by students becomes more 
practical, and (6) films allow students bothio see 
and 'to hear about the material being coverpd 
Films can be used at any point in the lesson short 
8 mm films can help in introducing orsummarizing 
a lesson, longer 8 mm and 16 mm films can aid in 
presenting lesson content Films can also.^e used 
very effectively in cojnbination with other types of 
media 

This modGUej5^designed to help you become 
conpetent in operating filrp equipment, and in 
using films to present information in the class- 
room or laboratory It will also help you gam skill in 
determining when a film is the best (or one of the 
best) audiovisual device to use for a particular 
lesson * 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



. Objectives 

TtnnlMl Ob)«ctiv«: tn an actual school situation, pre- 

8erd Information with films. Your perfomrance will be 
. mtiBiicil by your resource person, using the Teacher 

PBfl^anGd Asfessment Form, pp. 35-36 {Learning 

Experience III)- 

Enabling Oblectives: 
' 1. After completing the required reading set up and 
operate a-film projector {Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing' fhe required reading, present in- 
formation with films in a practice situation (Learning 
Experience II) • 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have corTH>etency in 
developing a lesson plaiTi and selecting student instruc- 
tional materials If you do not already have 'these com- 
petencies, meetwith your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gam these skills One option 
is to complete the information and practice activities m 
the following modules* 
^ • Develop a Lesson^Plan, Module B-4 

* • Select Student Instructional Materials, Module B-5 

Resources 

A list of th e outsi de resources which supplement those 
contained withiT^e module follows Check with your 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2>^ locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
' assistance in setting up activities with peers or obsen/a- 
tions of skilled feachers. if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
v^ith directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 



Learning E^tperlence I 

Required ^ 
A 16 mm sound film projector to set up and operate 
A screen to use with the projector 
A 16 mm sound film for use in setting up and operat- 
ing the projector 

A measuring device (ruler yardstick, tape measure) 
for use in setting up the projector 
Optional 

An audiovisual ey)e/1 with whom you can discuss 
the uses and operation of film projectors 
An audiovisual equipment dealer whom you can ' 
visit or write to concerning equipment and supfilies 
currently available 

Learning Experience II 

. Required > 

A 16 mm soundkilm wit>i which to present informa- 
tion in a lesson 

A 16 mm sound film projector to use during the 
lesson 

f\ screen to use with the projector 
A resource person to role-pJay a student to whom 
you are presenting a lesson and to evaluate your 
Competency in using films to present information 

Optional 

A resource person to review the adequacy of your 
lesson plan ' . 

A teacher skilled m presenting information with 
films whorri you can observe ^ 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual 'school situation in which you can present 
information with films 

A resource person to assess your competency in ' 
• presenting information with films 
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Thi3 module covers performance element numbers 126, 127 from Calvin 
J Cotrell etal . Mode/ COmcula for Vocattorial and Technical Educattgn 
Report No V {Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module developn^ient 

For mforrnation about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for th*ir use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see A^ut Using The Centers PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



I Enabling ^ 



Activity 





^ Optional^ 
^ Activity 



i 



Optional 1 
Activity JM^ 



After completing the/equired reading, set up and operate aiilm projector. 



You^will be reading the information sheet. Operating the Film Projector, pp. 



You will be setting up and operating a 16 mm sound film projector by 
completing the exercises specified in the Film Projector Worksheet, dd 
13-16. ^ 



You Will be evaluating ypur competency in settihg upand dperating thefilm 

__PL°l®5i9'l-"„^.l^ 



You may wish to locate and meet witK a person with expertise in the are^g 
audiovisuals for the^pose of discussing^further the uses and operalW 
of film projecfors. . ^ ^ ■ 



Yqu rrm^jsh either to visit arraudiovisual equipment dealer pr to write to a 
dealer for cataloC|ues describing the latest types of equipment and 
supplies-BvatlabW. » . * 
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FIGURE 1 

FiIm EQUIPMENT: SOUND PROJECTOR 
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Activity 




For information explaining how to select, set up, and operate the equip- 
ment and inaterials necessary for a presentation which uses a film pro- 
jector, read the following information sheet. 



OPERATING THE FILM PROJECTOR 



Projection Principles 

There are basically three types of motion picture 
^film projectors: tha sound projector, the silent 

Srojector, and the cartridge projector. Since the 
Dund projector is the most complicated of these 
•thtee types, and since it can be used to show both 
sildnt films and films with sound, the prmciples 
.discussed in this section will relate to the sound 
projector. Figure 1 shows a typical sound pro- 
jector. 




The sound projector relies on three systems the 
projection sy^m, the film transport system, and 
the audio system. Film projectors use^ a direct 
projection system. That is, the light travels in a 
straight line from the lamp to the screen The only 
parts of the projection system.visible in the illustra- 
tion in this*information sheet are the lens, and the 
pressure plate and aperture behind the lens 

Enclosed within the box behind the film channel 
are a condensing lens, a projection lamp, and a 
reflector. The projection lamp is the source of the 
light. The reflector, located behind the lamp, helps 
ensure that all light is directed toward ttie con- 
densing lens. The condensing lens takes the light 
and concentrates it evenly over the aperture area 
The aperture (also called the film channel or gate) 
is an opening* or hole, the size and shape of which 
determines how much light will pass through to 
the film and lens The pressure plate is designed 
to hold the film firmly against the aperture area 
Finally, the light and film image pass through the 



projection lens to the screen. The projection lens 

is the focusing device for the projector 

The film transport system is simply the system 
of rfeels, sprocket wheels, retainer clips, pressure 
rollers, guide rollers and claws designed to ad- 
vance the film past tne projection and sound sys- 
tem areas. More detailed information on this sys- 
tem and how the film is threaded through it is 
covered in the "Operation Procedures" section on 
pp, 9-10 

The audio system consists of the devices on the 
projector designed to translate the film s sound 
track into sound If the sound track is magnetic, it , 
operates like an audiotape The sound is recorded 
after the^ film has been processed and. like the 
audiotape, the sound cay be easily erased. 

In the projector shown in Figure X the ^sound 
track IS optical. I^te the exciter lamp housing and 

the sound drum in the illustration. When the film 
goes past the exciter lamp, this lamp sends a 
steady light through the sound track This light is 
picked up by a photoelectriacell which translates 
the variations of light it receives into parallel varia- 
tions of electrical current. When the amplifier re- 
ceives these fluctuations of electrical cur'rent. it 
boosts their strength and sends these amplified 
electrical impulses on to the speaker The spealcer 
translates the variations in electrical current into * 
sound 

Projector Placement 

The film projector should be placed toward the 
back of the room on a high table Exactly wtiere it 
IS placed depends on a number of variables., room 
size; darkness of the room, size of group viewing 
the film; the fopal-length of the .lens; and 
screen size and placement. The projector is placed 
properly if (1) neither the projector nor the pro- 
jectionist is blocking students' view, (2) members 
of the audience are not casting a shadow on the 
screen ; (3) the projected image is well centered on 
the screen . (4) the projected image is nearly filling 
the screen. (5) thp projected image is clear and 
well focused, and (6) the projected image is large 
enougfh to be seen easily by all viewers. 
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I^ro)ection Materials . • 

The term "motio'n picture" is not precisely Accu- 
rate. The "motion" you see when viewing a filrjrt'is 
an illusion. Actually, a film is comprised of a sehes 
of still pictures taken in rapid succession When 
these pictures ^re projected, the viewer is given 
thejilusion of motion. 

Films come in three widths, 8 nvn, 16mm. and 35 
^mro; in.color or black & white; with sound or with- 
out sound, Th^films you see in a movie theatre are 




If the 1^mm filrnis silent, it will have a double ^ 
row of sprocket holes spaced so, that the film will 
advance at a rate of 16 frames (still pictures) per 
second. If the 16 mm film has sound, 1t will have 
only a single row o* sprocket holes spaced so that 
the film will advance dt a rate of 24 frames per 
second. In thre space where the second row of 
sprocket holes woujd be on a silent film, there will ' 
be a souna track Because of this sprocket place- 
ment, a silent film can be shown on a sound pro- 
jector, but a sound film cannot be shown on a 
silent projector The-sprOcket wheel off the silent 
' projector is designed for the double row of^prock- 
et holes and will punch holes in a'sound track. 



probably 35 mm Educational films are usually 8 
mm (standard or super) or 16 mm Super 8 and 
standard 8 films afe the same width, but by chang- 
ing the shape and placement of t>ie^sprocket holes 
and frames and lengthening the film, the super 8 
has been given 50 percent more inr>age area than 
the standard 8." With super 8 film and the newer, 
higher quality equipment available today, the proj- 
ected image can now be sharper and brighter. 
Wtiere standard 84ilm was adequate for use with 
1-20 persons, super 8 can be used with up to 100 
persons. 

An 8 mm film comes in reel-to-reel or cartridge 
(the film is an endless loop) form When a cartridge 
is inserted into a projector, it will run continuo>isly, 
repeating itself again and again until the projector 
IS turned off 

A 1 6 mm film comes on a reel, the size of the reel 
usually indicates the approximate length of the 
film. The length can range from one minute (40 feet 
of film) to fifty minutes (2.000 feet^of film). Any film 
that is longer than 50 minutes will be stored on 
more than one reel Below is a chart showing the 
relationship of reel size to length of film showing 
time: 



Diameter of Reel 

7" 

ia' 

. 12" 
14" 



Length, 
of Showing Time 

10-11 minutes 
20-22 minutes 
30-33 minutes 
40-44 minutes 



' Tl;iere are a number of sources 
locating educatiooal lilnr\s' 



Jlable for 




• Organizations such as the Film Libra>y Infor- 
mation Council, the Educational Film Library 
Association, the American Film Institute, the 
American Library Association, Indiana Uni- 

•yersity Audio-Visual CeriJer, and teachers' 

.professional organizations • 

• Libraries, both public • and school- or 
university-based ^ 

• University-based instructional materials cen- 
ters . . 

. • Colleagues 

• School film evaluation files 

• Curriculum guides 

• Commercial organizations which produce 
audiovisual equipment 

• Publishers which have a media divsion 

• Media journals and periodicals 

• Index to 16 mm Educational Films, and Index 
of 8 mm Educational Motion Cartridges'^ 
a.R. 6owker Co, 

fl80 Avenue of the Americas > 
New York, New York 10036 

• The 6 mm Film Directory 
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JComprehensive Service Corporation 
250 West 64ti Street 
New York. New York 1002^3 . ^ 
. • Educators Guided Free FUms 
' I Educators Progress Service 

Randolf, Wisconsin 53956 
• Library of Congress Catalogue of /Motion Pic- 
tures and Filmstrips 

Operation Procedures ^ 

If your film is an 8 rp^^ film loop, the procedure is 
simple. The projector must be plugged in. The film 
cartridge is Inserted into the projector. \\)e pro- 
jector is turned on. and the film is focused by 
rotating the lens 

If your film is an 8 mm or 16 mm reel-to-reel film, 
the prdpedure' is more complicated It would be 
helpful to you to referto either Figure 1 or an actual 
sound projector as you read the remainder of this 
section. The procedure described is a general one 
for a 16 mm sound fitm projector Projectors will 
vary, but if you are familiar with the general proce- 
dure descritjed here, you should be able to adapi^ 
\\\ese procedures easily to other projectors 

1 If an operating manual is available for the proj- 
ector, use It. 

2 Open the projector case 

3. Fold out the reel arms. On many machines, the 
arms are locked in place If the arms are 
locked, check for a release bufton 

4 Attach the drive belt for the reel arms if neces- 
sary. On most newer machines, this is not re- • 
quired, t ^ - 

5. Turn the sound/silent'switch to sound ' 

6. If the speaker is separate from the projector, 
connect the speaker 

7. Crteck the rewind switch to make sure it is not 
turned on. 

8. Turn on the lampj^^nd motor 

9. Prefocus the projector usmg the edge of the 
aperture plate as a focusing guide 

• Center the image on the screen To raise 
or lower the projector, use the elevator 
control - ^ 

• Move the projectpr so thatihe image flHs 
' the screen To reduce the screen image. 

moVe the projector closer to the screen 
J To enlarge the screen image, rnove the 
projector away from the screen 

• Rotate the lens to focus the image so that 
it IS clear and bright 

10^ Turn off the lamp and motor 

11 Thread the machine Newer projectors are 

self-threading, once you get the film started. 

the machine, when turned on. threads itself 



However, you need to monitor this self- 
thrreadmg process carefully as it is not fool- 
proof If somethirjg goes wrong, turn the 
machine off immediately If the projector 15 npt 
self-thi^eading, a threading guide will usually 
be printed on the projector of on the cask 
somewhere. 

• Place the film reel on the supply spindle 
on the feeder reel arm. Usually the reel 
has a square hole on one side and a round 
hole on the other so it will only fit on the 
spindle correctly. The reel is on correctly 
if the.film (title first) Is coming offjhe reel 
clockwise with the sprocket holes on the 
film -positioned so that they are on the 
side of the film closest to you. 

• Rotate the reel so th&tyou have a three- 
foot piece of film with which to thread the 
machine. ^ 

• Place an empty reel on the take-up reel 
arm. This take-up reel shotrid be the same 

. size as the feeder reel" 

• Advance the film arou nd th e first sprocket 
wheel. Make sure that*the teeth on the 

I wheel are going through the sprocket 
holes in the film so lhat the film won't be 
damaged. The sprocket whe^ is de- 

^ signed to pull the film off the fted reel at a 
steady rate of speed; therefore, the film 
must be firmly locked around the sprock- 
et-wheel -with the film retainer clip. 

• Make a to^p m the film big enough for two 
fingers to fit within it. There will be two 
such loops made. These lool>s serve two 
purpose^: (a) The film is actuially starting 
and stopping very quickly ais it passes 
through the film channef behind the lens. 
The loops act as shock absorbers so that 
the start-stop motion does not put un- 
necessary strain on the film, and (b) The 
sound on the film is printed seven inches 
ahead of the picture so that the sound 
which corresponds with a Qiven picture is 
passing the sound drum at the same time 
as the picture is passing the lens. If the 
loops are not the right size, the sound and 
the picture will not be properly syn- 

•chronized 

• Advance the filrrl through the nim channel 
between the aperture and the pro^sure 
plate by opening the gate, inserting the 
film, and closing the gate firmly so that 
the pressure plate is holding the film 
-tightly against the aperture area * 

• Make another loop the size of twQ 
fingers 

• On some machines, there will be another 
, sprocket wheel at this point The proce- 
dure for advancing the film around this 
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* ♦ sprocket wheel is the same as fpr the first 

' sprocket vyheel. 

* • Advance the film through'the soynd sys- 
^ tem, winding it tightly around the sound 

I drum SO jthat it passes by the exciter 
lamp housing. If there is a pressure rol- 

• ler, make sure the roller is pressing the 
film firmly against the sound drum 

• Thread film around the lower sprocket 
wheel or guide roller 

• Thread-film around shock absorber idler 
wheel/Thts wheel prevents sudden tugs 
from the take-up reel. 

• Ptace film clockwise around the take-up 
reel and turn the reel several complete 
revolutions so that the fjim ^s held firmly 
in place. 

* • Dcruble check your threading jdb by ad- 

vancing the film by hand to make sure it 

isn't binding 
12 Turn on the motor and lamp • 
13. Preadjust the picture and sound 

• Set volume and tone at comfortable 

• levels 

• Adjust lens to get a sharp image 

• If more than one frame is showing at 
once/use the framer to adjust l^iis 

14 Reverse film to starting point and show the 
film* ' , ' 

15 Stay with the proj*^ector white the film is show- 
ing Should any problem arise'with the film or 
the projector, stop the projector immediately 

16 If the film should break during the showing, 
do not try to make temporary repairs with 
tape or^staples. etc Stop the machine and 
then rethread it. leaving enpugh extra'film at 
the end to wind the broken end around the 
take-up reel several times to secure it 

17 When <hfe filgn is over, turr^ ttie yolyme down 
to zero and turn off the lamp 

18. Let the tail end of the film- run comfrtetely 
through the projector and Ihen turn the pro- 
jector off > ^ 

19. If the film is from a library or distributor, it 
probably should not be rewound The condi- 
tion of the film must be checked when it is 



returned. ar>d it is easiest for these people to 

rewind and check the film at the same time. If 
S you need to rewind the film, make sure that 

the film is not threaded around the sprockets 

while- It IS being rewoundr 
20. Let the lamps cool for a few minutes. 

21 Prepare the projector to be put away 

• If the speaker is separate, detach it from 
the projector 

• Unplug the power cord and p|^ce itin its 
storage area. 

• Remove both reels 

• Returp the r6el arms to their original po- 
sition (Dorv't .forget to use the releStse 
button if there is one ) / 

• Return the£levatt)r control to its original 
position 

• If the drive belt is separate, remov^ it and 
store it. 

22 Close the case ^ 

projection Screen 

Since 8 mm film loops are especially effective 
when used or) an individual or small group basis, 
the viewing systems are designed accordingly 
One such systemjooks like.a televisvon with a 24" 
screen. Below the screen is a door One simply 
opens the d09r, inserts the 8 mm filnh cartridge 
« closes the door, turnsthe machine on, and the film 
IS projected or^t^e 24" screen 

Another system involve^s a small projector and a 
rear-v(ew te<escreen. Picture i/i your mind a study 
carrel with a projector on the left, on the right is a 
small screen which is facing you The screen has a 
system of mirrors behind it. The projector.is facing 
sideways with the lens aimed'to the right toward 
th^ mirrors. The projector image hits tho^e mirrors 
. and IS redirected toward the screen 

Figure 2 is an example o1 arx)ther type of rear- 
screen viewer. This particular piece of equipment 
combirfes the projection equipment and viewing 
screen i.n on§ unit. You plape^ film cartridge in the 
front, and the image js reflected from mirrors be- 
hind the screen onto the screen This machine is 
ideal for small-gro6p or individual viewing 



FIGURE 2, 



REAR-SCREEN'VJEWER 




A standard 16 mm movie projector will fill a 52" by 
70' screen at a dislance from proj^tor to screen of 
30 f©et. Ideally, the screen should be on^rSixth as 
wide as the distance from the screen to the last row 
^of se^. There are three basic types of screens 
rfiStte, glass beaded, and lenticular A matte screen 
looks like a dull white cloth and will provide a good, 
. bright pictureovera wide viewing angle(i^ , persons 
seated at the center of the room and at either side of 
the room will see the same bright picturfif) A glass 
beaded screen has a surface covered with tiny glass 
beads. It gives a much brighter pictuf^e than the 
matte screen, but only to^rsons seated along the 
line of projection The lentioular screenrhas tiny 
ridges molded into the surface It gives \a bnght^ 
image to viewers from all angles ^ ^ 

Since the film projector is operated in a darkened 
room, afty pne of these screens can be used If you 
have<hore than one type of screen available.^con- 
sider how your students will be seate^nd select the 



screen which will produce tbe best picture for these 
'Viewing angles. Students should be seated no closer 
'to the screen than a distance twice the width ol the 
screen. ^ ^ . • , 

If your projector is going to be pointed at arv angle 
toward the screen,, a; keystone effect will be pro- 
duced^ Keystoning r^fersao a- distorted' ima^e in 
wWcl^ the too of the image appears larger than the 
bottom becai^ the^top part of tbe.image is further 
away from the projefctor This can be corrected by 
moving the top of th^ screen forward. 

Machine Maintenance 

. The 16 mm sound projector is a complicated 
piece of machinery and, as suet], it needs to be 
treated carefully. The lens and film channel should 
be .kept clean. The lens can be cleaned, with a 
specia^silicone-coated cloth or tissue* The film 
channel can be cleaned with a soft cloth o^ small 
brush* The operatfon propedures described for the 
projector should b^t:arefully followed. While the 
projector is running, someone should *be nearby 
so it can be tt*rned off irfimediately if anything 
should go wrong 

When you use the projector, it is always a good 
idea to have^pare lamps available in case one 
should burn out. You should have both. a spare 
projection lamp and spare exciter larrip. To change- 
a lamp, wait unfil itjs cooled, unplug the machine, 
and then remove the burned outJamp, Use a cloth 
to handle the new lamp during replacement since 
fingerprints or other foreign substances on the 
lamp cause light to be reflected back into the lamp, i 
This increases the heat and shortens the projec- 
tion life. Jarnng or bumping the lamp while it is hot , 
can also shorten its projeption Me. The jarring^orfn 
c^use the filaments in a hot lamp.to fuse together 
Ifihis happens, -t+ie lamp will probabfy burn out the 
next time the projector is turned on. ^ 
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The followmg worksheet is designed to help you become competent in 
of>eratmg.the film projector No one need see this worksheet unless you 
choose to show ii;tP them, so do not beVeluctant to record what actually 
happens, right pr wrong. The sheet is not intended to show proof that you 
did everything perfectly the first tinTB. It is intended to help you to organize 
your knowledge about the operation of film equipment, to help you apply 
that knowledge to actuaf equipment, to point out to you where you have 
gaps in your knowledge, and to help you determine how to fill those gaps 
Completed thoughtfully and thoroughly, this sheet should make an excel- 
lent reference for you in the future. Read the directions carefully and then 
complete each of the 21 exercises. 



FILM PROJECTOR WORKSHEET 

Directions: Locate a 16 mm sound mption picture projector, a screen to use with the projector, a 16 mm 
sourrd film, anfa measuring deVice (e.g., ruler, yardstick, tape measure, etc.) Arrange for tKe equipment 
and material to be placed in the room in which you will be working with them. Complete each of the 
foNowing exercises using the actual equipment and material. Each exercise requires a short response 
Please respond fully, but briefly, ^nd make sure you respond to all parts of each item t)o not answer 
simply YES or NO; explain yoUr responses. Should you have any difficulty with an exercise, make a note 
of that problem^ 

1 . What IS the nnake an^l nrrodei of the film projector with which you are working? What type(s) of film (8 
mm, 16 mm, 35 mm, manual or self-^readtng; sgund or silent) is it designed to projecf? 

2. Is there an^operating manuaP Do'es it contain any information that is different frorfi, or was npt 
covered in, the information sheef? If so, describe that information. 




-3. What type of table is being used to hold the projector (portability, height, etc )^ 

4 Describe the^film which you are using (8 mm, 16 mm, 35 mm, sound or silent, black and white or 
color; length in feet or time) p 

*\ 

5. Describe the type of screen with^ which you are working (matte, beaded, or lenticular, how is it 
mounted; what size is it. etc '?) ' 



6. Set up the screen for use Briefly describe any special procedures involved (e,g., "There is a release 
button which must first be pushed '[ ) If the screen is portable, where have you placed it and why 
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What type of lighting are you using m the room? Is this type of lighting appropriate for u^jng the film 



projector? Why or why^not? 



8. Remove the projector from its case. How is the projector packed (how many cases; what loose parts 
are included; are the speaker^ separate, part of the case, or enclosed)'? 



9. Locate the projector lamp. Remove the lamp from the projector ahd then replace it Describe the 
lamp's location and the procedure for removing it 



10 Plug in the speakers (if necessary), plug in the pro]ector, open the reel arms, and P'ace the film reel 
' and an empty reej on the reel arms properly. Draw a rough sketch of the working side of the prqector 
and then locate and label the following parts: feed reel, take-up reel; reel arms; sprocket wheel(s), 
film retainer cUfi^)- pressure roller; sound drum ; exciter lamp housing; guide ^o'lf^'l^ns; pressure 
"Opiate, elevator control; tone control, volume control; rewind control; framer control; off/on (lamp, 
motor) control, sound/silent control, and arm release button 

■ -^ 




1J. Thread the fiJm through the projector (refer to threading diagram on the projector if there is one). 
Describe tbe threading;procedure in one of two ways, either draw a threading diagram, properly 
labeled; or describe the threading^rocedure in wr4ting, referring to specific parts of the projector. 

• ( 



12. Advance the film by hand to check the threading Turn on the motor and lamp Focus the image on 
the screen. Describe the procedure for /focusing 



13 Raise and/or'lower the screen image so that it is centered on the screen Describe the method for 
elevatnng 0} lowering the image 



1 4. Locate the framing lever Adjust it and describe what happens to the screen image when the lever is 
moved Thetn, frame the image properly 

* 



15. Move the projector gradually closer to the screen, refocusing as you get closer How close to the 
screen can you get belore eitheir (1)you can no longer get the picture in focus, or (2) the material is 
too small to see^ 

16 Move the projector gradually away from the screen, refocusmg as yOu get farther awey. How far 
away from the screen*can you get before either (1) you can no longer get the picture in focus, or (2) 
the image IS too -large for the screen'^ ^ 
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17. At what distance (from screen to projector) do you get the* best screen Image*? 

'18. Are you using the type and size of screen recommended for use with the film projector according to 
this module? If not, is this affecting your ability to p^roject a quality image*? How is the quality 
affected*? 



19. Assume you- have a class of 20 students. Arrange the seating, the screen, the projector, and the 
lightipg^s you would if you were using the projector to present informatipn to that group of 20. Turn 
on the projector, start the film, mak^any necessary adjustments to focus, etc., and show about five 
minutes of the film NOTE: At this'poiht, mp^ to the explanation of Part I in the Feedback that 
follows 

20 Rewind the film and describe how the rewinding procedure differs from JJ^e^eadmgpfQcedure 




21 Remove the fitm and take-up reel and replace the projector and the film in their cases Then, move to 
the explanation of Part II in the Feedback that follows 




Part I: After you have completed the first 19 items on the worksheet, use y 
Part I of the Film ProjectorOperation Checklist, pp 1 7-18, to evaluate your 
work Part Ih^fter you have completed items 20 and 21. use Part II of the 
film Projector Operation Checklist, p. 18. to evaluate your work 
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FILM PROJECTOR OPERATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place anX in the YES or NO box to in'dicate whether each item 
was performed successfully or, not 



Resource Person 



Part J . 

\ When you were working with the projector, y<^ remembered to: 

1. handle the projection lamp with a soft cloth j^. 

2! .be careful not to jar the machine (and lamp) while the lamp was hot ... 
* • * ♦ 

When you were threading the film Into the projector, you made sure that: 

3. you handled only the tail end (^f the film (the se6tion before the title begins) 

4 the film came off the feeder reel clockwise with the sprocket holes on the film 
positioned on the side closest to you ' " . » .. > 

* 5. the teeth in all sprocket wheels were properly engaged in the^ film's sprocket 
holes ' . ' . . ^ 

6. two tension loops* e^cn the size of tvyo fingers, vyere made, one on ea?ch side of 
, the film chanfiel 

^7. the gate was firmly closed 

' 8. the film was hefd tightly against fhe sound drum 

9. thQ take-up reel was the^anpfe size as the f,eeder reel 

10 the fijm advanced ar6und the^^taKe-up reel clockv^Ti^ 

The film projeetor, screen, and rj^om are arranged for the group of 20 so that: 

the projector i^at the back of tt^e f6om , 

12. the f^rojectoc/is on a high table ' 

1-3 the projector and the projectionist will not block tbey^iew of anyone in the class 

'14. the projected ir||^ge is large enough for all viewers to see it clearly 

15. the irViagen^ welfcentered on the screen 

16. there is no keystoning effect produced ^ ^ ^ , 

17. th^ room is totally dark - * . 



The projected taage Is: 

18. clear and sharp 



J 



Yes 


No 


. □ 


r — 1 

□ 


n 


A 1 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


r — 1 

□_ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 




0 




□ 






□ 


□ 




□ P 
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19. bright ... ^ . 
20; well focdsed ; 

The souncfltf: * 

^y^'^ell balanced m'tone. 



22. cteg^. 

23 suffjciejitly Ibud to be he^r(jl by.sH! 20 persons 



29 removed the te^erand take-up ree;ls ... 



Yes No 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □■ 

□ □ 



(Return to the workshee} and coni()lete items 20 and 2t.) ' . 

Part II . . * r ' ^ 

Before you.rewoiir^d^e fMnv you mqde sure that; , v 1 • . * I I | I 

24 the rewind cootrQl^ was engaged . * ; ^ . ' . — ' ' — ' 

■. □ a 

□ □ 



25 the projeoior pnd lamp were Kirjnetf off ^ . t 

26 tf>6 vjDhion^ was lowered -to z^ro ' . - . * , 

27 the film-v^as not engaged arjound any of the^ sprocket wheels 

Before returrrlng thlTfHm^nd theprojector to tl^elr ^?e8,.you: i 1 . 

26*' wafted for the 1^mpJ6,Cool ' .^ ^ • ' * ' — ' ' — 



□ □ 



y 30 returned tbe reel arms to their stora'ge^pos!ti0r> (engaging a release button first if j i i i 

- ^ nec0^s^ry) , % .* 1 ' ' . . ' — — 

31 returned the lens (fociis) ai'id elevator contrbMo ^hQir ongmal position^ ^ , D Q 

32 detached speakers (if riecess'ary) and sto^wj therrl . * Q Q 

33. removed drive belt.*(if n^cejfejsary) and stared it ^ --^^^ — I I — ' 

34. unplugged the machine and stored \hj cdrd ' . . - ^ [—1 . 

LEVEL OIJ PERFORM ANGE: Aif items should receive^YES responses If any item ^receives a NO 
response.-correct that'condttion using the actual equipment and materials If you Hive trouble correct- 
* mg thecondition. check with youf resource person or someone^/vith expertise in the area of audiovisu- 
al, " • ^ * 



Mr . You may wish to contact your resource person, or someone else you or 

■ Optional _ your resource person may know of with expertise in the area otaudiovisu-, 

^ Actmty-^^P als. This person could discuss with yog spenal techniques pr helpful hints 

^fm that can be of use to you when you w^k wit^i the' film pVojeotbr 



^ Optional ^ 
Activity 



You may wish to check into the latest advances rn film projectors (espe- 
cially Smm). Y6u may also wish to identify films that are currently available * 
If there is^an audiovisual equipment dealership in your vicinity, you may . 
wish to visjf them and lookover their ecj'uipment, or'to made arrangements 
to have one of their salespersons talk to you- If you cannot make such a 
visit, you could write to one or mi?re of the major manufacturers of motion 
picture cameras and projectors, asking ifor catalogues Another source af 
information would be pro/ucers bf educational films., these companies 
also 6ffer catalogues 
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Learning Experience H 



OVERVIEW 



i Enabling ^ 



After completing the required reading, present information with films-in a 
practice situation; 



You will be reading the information sheet, Using Film Projectors as Instruc- 
tionar Devices, pp. 23-28. 



Activitr ^ You will be selecting an objective in your occupational speclaltylhat lends 
itself to a.film presentation. 




r 



You will be selecting, modifymg,*or developing a lesson plan designed to 
achieve that objective using a film to illustrate the lesson. 




You may wish to' have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
plafi. . , 



You will be obtainitig (and f)revjewing) the necessary film, and making 1 
arrangements to secure the necessary equipment. 



\ 
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^ You may wish to art;ange thrSugh your resource person to visit a classroom 
Optional _ in which a teacher experienced in the use of films is presenting information 
Activity ^ using films. 




You win be presenting your lessor} t<^|l^^1^oufce person. 




" Your competency in presenting information with films will be evaluated by 
your resource person, using the Pjpsentation Checklist: Films, pp. 31-32. 
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Activity 




For information describing the general and specific uses of films in pre- 
senting information, and explaining'the procedures for their classroom 
use, read the following information sheet' 




iJSING FILM PROJECTORS 
AS INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES 

When motion is art important part of a concept 
6r skill, films are an excellent means of illustration . 
Through films, students c&n visit inaccessible 
places, view microscopic processes, an(^ review 
demonstrations. 
A film is one 

of the "next / 
best things 
to actually 
being there." 
Since films 
are often 
colorful, 
compelling,' 
and interest- 
ing bo^h to 
see /and to 
hear, there 
may be a 
tendency on 
the part of teachers to want to use films to the 
exclusion of other- media. This tendency can be 
avoided if you Know the specific advantages and 
disadvantages of using films and the particular 
types of material which can be illustrated by using 
films. 

Advantages 

As mentioned previously, one prime advantage 
of the film projector is that it can bring visual ex- 
periences to the students jA/hibh closely approxi- 
mate reality. In fact, films have advantages -over 
reality for several reasons. 
- • An item or process which could not be viewed 
by the naked eye in reality can be viewed on a 
filrri which used photomicrography to enlarge 
the item(s). 

• Through slow motion photography, a rapid 
process, such as threading a projector, can be 
slowed down so the transitions or steps can 
be easily viewed ^ 

• Through time-lapse photography, a slow pro- 
cess, such as the growth of a seed, can be 
viewed in one brief sitting 



Through animation, an artist's drawings can 
' be made into a film which presents abstract 
concepts in a concrete way. 

• A film can be stopped so that a particular 
frame can be studied for an extended period 
of time. 

• A process that needs to be demonstrated 
which^is, in reality, hazardous, or which re- 
quires equipment which is not readily avail- 

-> able, or which requires a skill which thfe 
teacher does not possess,' can be demon- 
strated through a film. 

• A film, unlike reality, allows students to view 
the exact sequence of events more than once, 
presents only those events that are precisely 
related to the topic, and presents them in the 
most logical order. 

There are some unique advantages associated 
with 8 mm e<quipment and materials. The pro- 
jectors anci cameras, both cartridge and reel-to- 
reel, are relatively inexpensive,- and reasonably 
simple to operate Thus, tea^tier-made (or stu- 
dent-made) films can be shot of demonstrations or 
other events as they occur The 8 mm single con- 

cept film 
^ loops are 

ideally suited 
for individual 
viewing. The, 
film loop car- 
tridge and 
the cartridge 
projector are 
nearly fool- 
proof to load 
and operate 
and. due to 
tha|[r simplic- 
ity, users are 
not as likely 

to damage the projector or the cartridge In addi- 
tion, the cartridge protects the film from dirt and 
damage, and makes the films easy to store 

A well-executed and carefully filnned demonstra- 
tion can be shown to the entire class with an 8 mm 
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reel-to-reel film. Each class viewing the ftim wilFbre 
assured of seeing a we|Kexecuted dempnstration, 
probably at closer range than with an actual dem- 
bnstration, and with less teacher preparation irH- 
volved. If the film is also produced as a film loop, 
then it will be available for individual viewing and 
reviewing. 

Students can use a teacher-made or com- 
mercially produced film loop to view and/or re- 
view a difficult concept or complicated demonstra- 
tion until ftch reaches mastery at his/her own 
pace. Some cartridge projectors allow the stu- 
dents to ''freeze" the film (to stop it in progress) so 
a parti(H(lar frame can be studied. Others are d^ 
signed to^llow the students to advance the loop 
frame by framelike a filmstrip. Thus, the loop can 
be- viewed as a series of stills or in mo4ipn. 

One other advantage of 8 mm and 16 mrTi films is 
that they have the potential to provide all students 
in aclass with a common experience Thestudents 
in your classes will come to you with a variety of 
backgrounds and experiences A film can provide 
a commo/i frame of refererjce ft>r the^different indi- 
viduals in your class to use as a basis for discus- 
sion 

Qisadvantages 

Probably the two biggest disadvantages as- 
sociated with films are (1) the projectors usually 
have to be shared, and (2) the films (especially 16 
mm) have to be borrowed or rented For example. 
If you krjov/ pf an excellent film you can rent to 
illustrate a.^esson on the job interview, you must 
kiso know^Bxactly which day you will be.covering 
that material In addition, you must order the film 
from the distributor and sign up for the school 
projector well in advance However, the film may 
not b^ available on the day that you need it Your 
class may have gotten slightly off schedule, or the 
projector may not be available when you need it 
The film may arrive in poor condition. 

Suppose you locate a seemingly perfect film in a 
catalogue from a film distributor but would like to 
be reassured about its quality before you pay the 
rental fee. Film distributors who rent films do not 
, usuaWy send out films for" previewing purposes 
This i4 understandable since the film could be 
shown several times to classes during the "pre- 
view" session without their getting any rental fee. 
Without being able to preview the film, it is difficult 
to evaluate the film's actual quality and applicabil- 
ity. ^ 

The film projector needs to be operated in a 
room vvhich is almost totally dark It is possible, 
however, to use it in a room which is not totafly 
dark if yqpr screen has wings on each side to 
shade the Screen Irom light 



Many times, the ordinary classroom cannot be 
^ made dark e^nough. and the teacher has to move ^ 
the class to a special room in order to use the 
projector. Most of these special rooms are built to 
accommodate large groups (e.g., auditorium-type 
facilities). In a large, dark room, the teacher has no 
eye contact with students, ar^ cla^s control is 
more difficult. 

Seeing a film in the auditorium may suggest to 
students that the film-viewing is "entertain- 
ment"— something separate and apart from nor- 
mal course content. In fact, films, like all mstrijc- 
tional media, should be presented as essenlfal 
elements in the flow of the lesson They should be 
an irmerent part of the lesson presentation, not a 
departure from normal classroom procedures, or 
an extra added attraction. 

The operation of the film projector can be another 
disadvantage since a reel-to-reel film projector 
that is not self-threading is just complicated 
enough in appearance to threaten some persons 
unfamiliar with%ie equipment In fact, the pro- 
jector IS not that difficult to thread and operate* It is 
a skilJ which is easily mastered with a little direc- 
tion and a little practice 




Another disadvantage associated with the op^ 
eration of the equipment is that while the pro- 
jector IS running, it is recommended that someone ^ 
be nea^ the equipment to operate it and turn it off 
in case something should go wrong If this person 
IS the teacher or a student in the class, his/her 
attention will be divided between watching the 
film and watching the equipment 

All students should have their full attention on 
the film The teacher also should have his/her full 
attention on the film (with an occasional glaince at 
student responsiveness to the film) since the 
teacher should be, setting an example of good 
viewing and listening skills Thi§ problem can be 
overcome if the jchool has a media staff, or a 
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student media crew whos^ members handle au- 
diovisuafl presentations durjng their free periods 
or study halls 

Finally, there are a few disadvantages related \b 
the materials being gsed, FKSt, if a film is avail- 
able only in 16 mm, it is not well suited to indi- 
vidual viewing. Second, 8 mm cartridge* pro- 
'duced by one manufacturer may not operate on 
an 8 mm projector made by another company 



objective of your lesson, you can deternjine what 
type(s) of instructional media might best tpelp your 
students achieve that objective If you decide that a 
film js one of the materials that could help you, 
your next step is to determine the type(5) of pro- 
jectors to which you have access (standard^B, su- 
per 8, or 16 mnrY) and -then locate, preview, and 
evaluate films which can be shovypi on the ^vaif- 
able projectors and which cover the appropriate 
subject matter 



A third disadvantage relates to the audience 
level for which thejilm was produced The films 
which are available from commercial agencies 
>are prepared for very specific audifnces It is pos- 
sible to find a^Tilm which covers exactly the right 

topic, but whicn covers it at a grade level or in a , _ . u ^ * u * • * i 

specific frame of reference wh^ch does not meelHpWef ^er of films hrough a distributor s catalogue 
y^Stirneedsorthoseofyouraudience Fourth, it is^'^^ "PP""^ worthwhile, you can sometimes ar- 
possible for students viewing a film which 
eludes time-lapse photography or photomicrog^ 
rapby to get an incorrect or distorted view of the 



Previewing and evaluating films. — It was men- 
tioned previously that previewing a film la not al- 
ways prossible through the distributor, but th6re 
are ways to get around this If you and the otheir 
teachers in your school and/or district locate a 



time and size concepts involved 

Most of the disadvantages mentioned in this 
section can be avoided or overcome with careful 
preplanning on the part of the teacher In addi- 
tion, as 8 mm film loops 'and equipment become 
more common in schools, indM^dualized viewing 
of films will be more feasible, ^nd the availability 
of films covering a wider area of levels, interests, 
and subjects should increase 

Classroom Procedures 

Part of e^ch teachers plan for keeping up to 
date professionally should involvegetti.ng to know 
the best films m his- her occupational area through 
catalogues, journals, and curriculum guides A 
te'^cher should also make an effort to learn of high 
quality films through contacts with colleagues and 
persons in media and curriculum centers at the 
distnct and state levels However, a'lesson does 
not start with a film and then build around it The 
lesson starts with objective(s) Gnce you know the 





appear worthwhile, you 
range for the distrtbutor to come to the school and 
spend a day or an afternoon sliowing each of the 
films in which you arejnterested If you know of 
another teacher in the school or district who is 
renting^ particular film, it might be possible for 
you to arrange to preview it during the time he/she 
has the film in his/her possession* 

If you caVi previewthe film, there are a numberof 
thihgs you should be looking tor 
. • Does the film fit the lesson objectives'? 

• Is It interesting, motivating, and does it appeal 
to the eyes and the ears'? 

• Is the film content and method of presentation 
appropriate for the needs, interests, and 
abilities of your students'?^ For example, is 
the vocabularyjevel appropriate'? 

• Is the content accurate, or are there major 
errors or-omissions'? ^ 

• Are the photography and sound well 
produced'? 

• Is the film in good condition'? 

• Will the filminake a definite contribution jo 
the lesson (explaining, clarifying, illustrating, 
etc ). or would the lesson be more effective 
with some other type of media'^ 

• Is It up to date'? 

If a film meets seven or the above crrtferia per- 
fectly, but falls short oh the fourth questior>, "errors 
and omissions, ' you can use the film in the lesson 
anyway If (1 ) the errors are not too serious, (2) you 
explain to t^e students before showing the film 
wlt^t those errors are so they can watch for t,hem, 
or'(<3) you explain to* the* students that there are 
errors and omissions and ask them to see if they 
can pick them out The latter technique assufries 
that students have some background in the area 



1 To gam skill in determining Student needs and interests you may wish 
to refer to Module B-1 imtermine Needs and Interests ol Students 
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already. One area of "errors and omissions" you 
need to be aware of concerns commercial films 
produced by companies to promote their own 
businesses. Sometimes, in attempting to prom(A; 
themselves, companies may present information 
which. is misleading. 




Again, films are to be used •to" support and en- 
hance a lesson; they are to be used to help meet 
the lesson objective*; and they are to be an inherent 
part of the lesson presentation A person who is 
using a film to break the monotony of-the course 
probably needs to spend some time'determining 
why the lessons are monotonous instead of ar- 
tiffcally enlivening the lesson with an entertaining 
film <^ 

> Arnanging and.plannlng for the film presenta- 
tion.— Once you have, in fact, determined that the 
lesson needs a film, and you have selected and 
previewed the film, you are ready^to finalize your 
arrangements and your lesson plans. In terms of 
arrangements, you wHt need to reserve the pro- 
jector (and perhaps a room if yours is not dark 
enough), coatact the media crew (if there is one). 

' and order the film for the proper day It is desirable 
to pla^e yourorder by phone (if possible) Then, if 
the filmns not available when you need it. you 
might be able to arrange another satisfactory time 
After ordering by phonfe, you should confirm the 
order by msfil 



Another caution to observe when you are pre- 
viewing a film concerns whether a film is "enter- 
taming " A film can so thoroughly entertain you 
thatyou fail to notice that it doesn't do an adequate 
job of instruction On the oth^r hand, a film can be 
.amusing and entertaining arrd informative and 
educational The point is not to let the entertain- 
ment value of a fikn distort your evaluation of the 
contef^^j, 

If you absolutely cannot preview a film, but (1) 
^u have heard°frf hn a rnimberof colleagues th^at it 
IS Excellent, (2) critical -reviews or information in 
catalogues suggests that the film is' worthwhile, 
' and (3) your sources olJhformation provide you 
with answers to most of the Qight evaluation ques- 
, ^^tions li^ed above,; you could chance renting the 
^/^ilm (assuming you have a budget which allows 
5uch.risk). When the film arrives in the late after* 
noon the day before you wish to show it, you could 
J then view it in terms of your lesson plans and. 
" objective. Probably, if you have gotten reliable \ry 
fornr^tjpn from colleagues and reviewers, the film 
will be applicable 

However, if it is not, don't pse it just because you 
rerfted^ and must get your money's worth 
Whenever your lesson presentatK)n includes a 
^ film, especially one that is to arrive in the mail, your 
^^sson planning should include an alternative 
m^od of presentation Then, if the film doesn't 
arrive or there are equipment problemsj^u can 
use the alternative method If you are get^yiga film 
you have not previewed, and viewing it indieates to 
you that 'it is not satisfactory, use the alternative 
plan. 




In preparing your lesson plan, you need to ask 
yourself certain questions such as — • ^ 

• At*what point ip the lesson will the^m be 
, shown'? 

• How are you going to prepare trte students for 
the film? ' ^ 

% Are you going to show the film straight 
through, or will you stop periodically for dis- 
cussion'? If It IS a short film, will you show it 
twice 0 e . show film once,- raise questions, 
and then reshow it to a^low students to locate 
answers within ,the film)'? 

• What method of summary are you ^oing to 
use^ 

4 Hpw ar,e you going to evaluate what. the stu- 
dents have learned from tl|B film'?^ 
. • In vvhat way(s) are you goi.ag to-get feedback 
on the students' evaluations of the film'?. 
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• Are there any follqi^^-up activities ypu can plan 
which grow out of the film p?resenta^ion7 

Some films are accompanied by teachers' 
guides. These guides are written for a general au- 
dience, not lor your specific needs Thus, while 
they may have some good ideas which apply to 
your situation, it is probably not a good idea to 
follow their activities exactly and completely Even 
if nothing "in the guide fits your needs exactly, 
however, the guide can be useful in helping you to 
think of ideas and ^tivities of your ovyn which do 
fit yoih- needs It is a good starting point, especia^y 
if you wish to develop a study guide of your own to 
distribute to students before or after*tbe film 




, Setting up the room and preparing the class 
members.— Before class (or before school if pos- 
sible) on the cfay the film. is to be shown, yf||j need 
to set up the room, the film, ar]^ the projector In 
order to be adequately prepared, you should— 
place'the projector and the screen 
arrange the seating ♦ 

• thread the film, adjust for sound and focus, 
and check to see that the projector is ^erat- 
ing properly 

* • make surfe that you have a spare lamp avail- 
able 

• eliminate distractions 

^ • make sure there are no cojdS'^or cables ex-' 

.posed that someone could trip over 
In some schools, thes^ equipment concerns will 
be handled by mjedia crews 

Befc^l-e the film is shown during the lesson, the 
students need to be prepaid Films gire shown in a 
darkened room, and are run at a predetermined 
sp^ed (unlike slides or filmstrips with which each 
frame can be left on the screen indefinitely) Thus, 
students should be instructed not to try to take 
notes during the film Therefore, it is very* impor- 
tant' that they kflow in 'advance the key things to 
lODk'for One way of handling this is tadistribute a 
teacher-made study jufde Another way is to orally 
present the key items to look for 



Raising questions or allowing students to raise 
questions is another method of preparing- stu- 
dents This gives students apurpose for watching 
the film to find answers to these questions If 
students know why they are viewing a film, and if 
l^e^r attention has been directed toward locating 
Key^oints in, or answering key questions through, 
the film, they will probably get more out of the film, 
and retain more of what they learn 

If there will be unfamiliar vocabulary in the film, 
this needs to be discussed prior to the showing of 
the film You can provide students with a printed 
glossary ofMerms (hando^^^i&F^halkboard, over- 
head transparencies, etc ) You can explain and 
discuss the terms prior to the film! If the film and 
the students' abilities allow it, you can have the 
'^students look for the terms as they appear in xhB 
film'and try to definethem through the information 
given in the film 
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If ylfu had noted any errors or omissions in the 
film during your preview, these areas need to be 
mentioned to the students 

Finally, for students to get the very most from a 
■""film, they need to be able to see how it relates to 
, what they already know or have experienced 

Showing the film.— Once students are pre- 
pared, the room can be darkened and the film 
shown according to your plans During the show- 
ing, someone needs to stay with the projector in 
case something stiould'go wrong At the end of the 
film, you neech*o carry through on your planned 
activities for discussion, summarization, evaHia- 
tion of the film and of student understanding, and 
, explanation of any follow-up activities to be pur- 
sued After the ci^s is dismissed, you can deal 
with the busmesJof rewinding the film (if neces- 
sary), and packing both the film and the projector 
away in their cases In this way, the opeiilion of the 
equipment does not interfere with the flow of the 
lesson 
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^ Specific;, Applications 

A film can be used to show students how to 
something. This is especially helpful if what you 
Ifre showing is ordinarily-dangerous, orif the^at^s 
are complicated, or if some of the manipidlations 
are difficult to view. Through f ilm . stud^Ts can see 
each step of the operation closeup, and they can 
view it from the same angle as if they were perform- 
ing the operation themselves. Furthermore, 
through stop-action . the film can be stopped at key 
points so students can get a longer look (Do not 
overuse this techniqae, however, since it is hard on 
the machine and the film.) 




A film can be used to explain a concept, pro- 
cess, or fekill A concept which is very abstract and 
difficult for students to grasp often can be ex- 
plained visually through an animated film. For ex- 
ample^ an animated cartoon of how food is trans- 
formed into energy can help students understand 
the concept far more quickly and easily than could 
a lengthy oral or written explanation A film which 
explains and illustrates the need 'for safety proce- 
dures could be used if you wish to attempWo make 
students more safety-minded / 



A film can be used to InforoKstudents For in- 
stance. If you are trying to help students grasp the 
career opportun ities available to them . films show- 
ing actual workers performing their }obs m actual 
situations can convey this career information to 
the students in a real and meaningful way 

A^ilm can be used for drill. When students are 
learning a neW skill, it can be very helpful to them if 
there is a film (og., an 8 nwn film loop) which 
shows that skill orTperation being performed step 
by step Students can.then view the film as many 
times as' necessary on an individual basis. 

A film can take the place of -a field trip. When 
budget, time constraints, or distance involved pre- 
vent the class from making a field trip, a film can 
provide an experience which closely approxi- 
mates reality tf, for example, you krww of a plant 
that has just purchased a piece of equipment 
which will prcJbably be in common use wheyi your 
students graduate, you will probably want them to 
see'this equipment firsthand However, if a field 
trip IS not possible, a film (produced by thejnanu- • 
facturer of the equipment or shot locally at the 
plant) can provide students with a similar experi- 
ence. 9 ^ 

A film can be shown only part way through so i 
that it IS left open ended. Students can then be 
asked to splve ffie problem or fill m the' missing 
* informjitionTOr apply some other sort of problem-^ 
solving techniques The remainder of the film can 
then be shown and students can compare their 
solutions or information to that which is contained 
in the film. 
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Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which could be.achieved. at least partially, by use of a film. (In a real world 
situation, you start with an objective and then select the most appropriate 
materials and/or teaching methods In^this practice situation, however, you 
need to se||ct an ofc5jective that lends itself tcj using a film.) 



Prepare a detailed lesson plan which includes-the use of a film. In your 
plan, explain what type of film is needed, how it will be used, and when. 
Instead of developfng a lesson plan, you may select a lesson plan \^a\ you 
haMe developed previously; and adapt that plan so that it includes the<iae of 
a^filrC 



YeujTiay w ish to have your resource person review the adequacy of your 
P^an. HeT^he couio-tJ^the Teacher Performance Assessment Form in 
Module B-4, Devehbp a^sson Plan, as a guide. 



Based on your lesson plan, select (and preview) the film you will need to 
make your presentation. Also, arrange to have a film projectorand a screen 
available when you make your presentation Having previewed the film, 
finalize your plans 



Before presenting your lesson, ^ou may wish toWrange through ydur 
resourcQ,>person to observe a lesson involving the bise of a film which is 
b6ing presented by a vocational teacher in your services area who is experi- 
enced in using this technique . \ ^ 



In a simulated classroom situation, present your lesson to your resource 
fl^rson Your resource person will serve two functions (1) he/she will 
rg^pJay a student to whom you are presenting the lesson, and (2) he/she , 
wiTl evaluate your performance 



Give your resource person the Presentation Ch^klist. Films, pp 31-32, 
before making yok*r presentation in order to ensure that he/she knows 
what to look for in your lesson < 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST: FiyVIS- 

. (Sfr^ctlont: plaee an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each oHhjB followm^ pertormance componeVits wals not accomplished, — - 

partially accomplished, or fully acccxnplished If, kJecause of special cir- ^■'^ 
cuonstances, aperformance component was notSpplicable, orimpos^sible 



to .execute,' pla'ce ^n X in the N/A bcTx. R«»ou''ce Person 



\ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

, . ^ \ ' 



The teacher: * 

1 . arrajiged the physicat^settmg in advance in away that would ensure 
that all students could bdth see and hear the presentation clearly 

2: ha<^ equipment and matenals assen^bled in advance 

3. set up the equipment ancl threaded the film according to manufac- 
tuf:^r's recommendations * . . ' 

4' prechecked and prefocused the equipment 

'5. had a sc#re lamp available ^ ^' ^ 

' 6. projected the image on the screen clearly and accurately so that it 
rfiet the follo.wing Qriteria ^ v t 

a. no keystoning effect 

b' well focused 

c.-,^well centered on the* screen , , - 

d readable / 

7. used a film which met the following cnteria " 

a. aided in meeting the objectiv|(s) of the lesson 

b. content was interesting and motivating 

'Cf content was at students' comprehension level ^ . 

d content fi^theT^eeds and interests of students 

e content W3s accurate 3nd up to date 

f. photography ahd sound weTl* vyell produced 

g. ^film Was in good condition 

8. prepared students adequately for thejilm (eg . raised key ques- • 
tions. defined terms, etc ) i 

9. presented the film at a logical point inihe les^n ? . , 
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□ ■ 


1 — 1 1 — 1 
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□ □ 
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10. stayed with the projector whNe It was running' CH I— I O 

11 summarized (or had olass m^bers summarize) the film conlent EH CU CH O 

12 obtained student feedback on students understanding of the film EH D O S 

13 obtained student feedback- on students' evaluation of the film . Ell ED ED ED 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/ A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet todetermine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in ofder to reach competency in the weak area(s) 
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Learning Experience 

* ■ 

r FINAL ApERIENCE 





r 



In an actual se^iooi situation/ preseiTt infonnation with films. 




As you plan your tesson(s), decide when a frhtvcouW be used effecttvelylo 
. aid you fn meeting the lesson objectrve(s). Based on that decision, present 
infortnatlon with a film. This will include— 

• selecting, modifying, #r developing a lesson plan which includes the 
use of this technique 

• selecting, Obtaining, or praparing^ the, necessary film(5) 

• securing ,the necessary equipn>ent - * 

• presenting the lesson io thrciass 

NOTE: Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson 
plan to him/her for evaluation before you pneent your lesson. It may be 
helpful for your resource person to use ttie TPAF from Module B-4. De- 
ve/op a llB^n Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource person observe your lesson 
presentation. 



Your total competency will be ai 



by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form.^pp. 35-36. 

Ba^ed "pon fhe criteria specified in this assessment instrumeht, your 
resource pefson will;d^ermine whettier you are competent in presenting 
information with films. • • 



' For f 'iijifinition of actual school Situation see the mstde back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Present Informatron with Films (C-25) . . . 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
^nX in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading 
If. because of special circumstances, a performaiace component was not 
^applicabj|yr'im^^ to exec^ute. place an X in the N/A box 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



. ' . / / / <c^ ./ 

The teacher: 

1, arranged the physical setting m. advance m a way that . » 

would ensure that all students could both see and hear i — i i — i \ — n t — i -i — i i — i 

the presentation clearly ^ \^'^ - ^ I 1*1 11 II I LJ I" I 

2 had equipment'and matenals'assembled in advance □ □ □ □ □ □ 

« 

3. set up the equipment and threaded the film according to i — i i — i | — -i p— i. i— i . 

manufacturer's recomrhend^tions I I I I I I I I | | LJ 

4 prechecked and prefocused the equipment □ □ □ □ n □ 

5. had a spare lamp available 

r 

6 profe^rfedf'THfcTia on the screen clearly and accurately 

so that*a n:(Ai|0 following cntena i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 

a no keystdilfg 'effect I I I II II I I 11 I 

b. well focosed 

€. well centered on the screen □ □ □ □ □ □ 

d readable • □ □ □ □ □ □ 

7 used a film which met the following criteria i — i i — i i — i i — i r— i 

a aided in meeting the objective(s) of the lesson I I I I I I I I | | LJ ^ 

b content was interesting and motivating 

content was at students' comprehension level □ □ a- □ □ □ 

d content fit the needs and interests of students , □ □ □ □ □ 

e content was accurate and up to date 

f photography and sound vvere welf^|5h)duced , □ □ □ □ □ □ 

g filjp^as in good condition 

8. prepared students adequately for the film (eg .raised key i — i i — \ j — i r— i r— -i 

questions, defined terms, etc ) , I I LJ ^LkJ I I I I I I 
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9. presented the fijm at a logical point in the lesson CH dl dl O - Q O 

10 stayed with the projector while it was running O IH dl O Q Lj 

11. summarized (or had class members summarize) ttie film 1 1 i I P] P] \ | • 

content - • ' — ' ' — 

12 obtained studer^ feedback on students' understanding 1 1*1 11 11 I j 11 j 
of the film _ I— ' I— I I—I 1—1 L_l l-J 

13 obtainedstudentfeedbackonstudents evaluation of the j— j Q Q Q | | | \ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items mu^receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receives a NONE POOR of FAIR response, the teacher arxi resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in ordetto reach competency m the weak 
area(s) 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization . 

Each module is designed to help you ga^n competency 
inji particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module i6 made up of a series of Jparning 
experiences, some providing background informatipn, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The final experience 
in each module a<ways requires you to demonstrate the 
skiW m an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covenng skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module} if you already have the skill 
needec[ to comptete jj^ Jherefore. before taking any 
module, you sRouId carefully review (1 ) the Introduction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies With the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to mal^e one of the follow- 
ing decision/ 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and shoul^complete the entire module . 

• that you are competent in one or morejS the en/ 
abltng objectives leading to the final learning-ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those> learning 
experience(s) , r 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to compl^\e the final learning experience in 
order to "test out 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an-actual scho.ol situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final expenenc^Wjccessfully, 
meet with your resource person ^and arrap§e (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested byyour resourqe pers^on before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning expe?;>ences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor'- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
sourc9 person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing ' 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities. (3) reading supplementary resources or^on^; 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
^5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



^Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondarv vocational students in 

^ a r§al school An intern, a sludent teacher, or an in- 
service teacher vyoufd be functioning in an actual school 
, situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 

^ situation when you ar^ taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module uptoihe final learning experience You 
would then do the final learning expedience later, i.e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedback devkce which may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (eg., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optiohal Activity or Feedback , refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning expe/1- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational prograni, the professor, instructor, 
administrator supervisor, 6N:Qoperating/^upervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guoding you in taking this 
module , \ 

Student refers to the person whg is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distnbutive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home econgmTcs education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, ortradd and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final /^sessment 

N/A The caitenon was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skfll or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fair • The teacher is unable to perform this sKill m an 
acceptable manner, but tea some ability to performjt 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent The teacher is able |d perform this skill in a 
very effective manner ♦ \ 



Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A-1 

A-2 

A-3 

A-4 

A-5 

KS 

h-7 

A-6 

A-9 

A-10 

A-11 



Prepare for a Community Survey 

Corxluct a Community Survey, ^ 
Rtport the Findings of a Community Survey 
Ofoanize an Occupational Advisory Committee 
Maintain an Occupatlona|^vlsory Committee 
Develop Program Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an OccupatJonaJ Analysis ^ 
Develop a Course of Stwdy 
Develop Leng-Range Program Plans 
Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

C«te«ofy B: Inemictlonal Planning 

B-1 Determine f4eed8 and Interests of Students 
Develop Student Performance Objectives , 
Develop a Unit of Instruction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Student Instructional Materials 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Categoffy C: Inetructional Execution 

C-1 Direct FieW Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums ^ . n 

'C-3 E^iploy Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques '' 

C-A Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience , 

C-a Direct Students m Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a beaaon 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques ^ 

C-14 Provide Inatruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-15 Present an Illustrated Talk 

C-16 Den>onstrate a Manipulatrve Skill 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-18 Individualize Instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-^ Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 

C-?1 PrepiraBulletlnBoanjs and Exhibits ^ ei^r^r^y 

C-22 Preaent Information wHh Models. Real Objects, and Ranr>el 



C-23 Present Information wlfth Overt>ead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction ^ r. ^ 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

ftaporr D: Inalnicllonal Evaluation 

D-1 EataWlst) Student Performance Cnteria 

D-2 Aaaesa Student Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Aaaesa Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Asaeea Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

^ 0-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

CwtapoW InamjcUonal Managemant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-a Arrange for Impf6vement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 MainUin a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Pfovid^Tfor the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Discipline 

^E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Outdance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Col lection Techniques 
F-2 Gather Student Date Through Perso^igj^acts 
F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Stpdeo^N^s ^ . _ 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational an^ Qareer Opportunities 
F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employifient or Further Education 

Category G: School-Community Relatlona 

G-1 DevelOpaSchool-CommurotyRelation^lanforYourVocational , 

Program . _ 

G-2 Give Presentetions ^o Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Progi^m 
d-S Prepare News Releases and Articles Copceming YoUI^/ocational 

Prograat ^ ^ 

G-6 Arrange tor Television and Radio Pr^entetions Concerning Your 
A Vocational Program "^^ 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-*« Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
Q-10 Obtein Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Organization ^ 

H-1 Deyelop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student vocational 

Organizations ' 
H-2 Estabhsb a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vofcational Organization Members tor ^ 

Leadership Roles ^ _ , 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m De>#loping 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Gukle Parttetpation m Student vocational Organization Conteate 
Category I: Profeaalonal Role and Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Profesisionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
1-3 Develop an Active Personal Phrtosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position [ 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospectiyfijea^hers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience ^ 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 7 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education / 
J-1 Establish Guidehrws for Your Cooperative Vocational Proflram 
J-2 Mariage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Up 

Students / y 

J-3 Enroll Students m Your Co-Op Program / 
j-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-^he-Job Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On-the-Job Instructran 
J-8 Evaluate Co^p Student^ On-the^iob Performance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
J-10 Supervise an€mployer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUlUCATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher Education ^ 
Materlalai „ . ^ 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 
Education Matenals ^_ . c^,.^-».^« 

GuWeto the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For information regarding •vallaWllty and prtcat of thaaa matarialt contact-^ 

AAVIM 

Armrican Association for Vocational ln»tnict|onal Matarialt 

^ ,120 Engineering Center e Athene, Georgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 * 



